THE MONSTERS3 BALL

they wanted to ask but did not know how to put them to a dying
woman.

Madame de La Monnerie did not feel the release to which she had
looked forward. On the contrary, the sense of oppression was increased
by the effort she had made. It was not the weight of the secrets that
had caused her such agonizing pain. She had to make up her mind to
accept the fact that she was dying.

"Since it's got to be, since it's going to be now... dear God, help
me not to cry out," she prayed.

And the children heard clearly her murmur: "Dear God,, help me to
die decently."

She felt terror enveloping her like a black sheet.

"Go away, children, go away now," she said with difficulty. "May
God bless you. We shall all meet again up above."

An uncontrollable trembling had seized her limbs.

"At least I shall have closed my eyes on something beautiful," she
murmured again. "Go away, I beg you."

"Good night, Granny, sleep well," Jean-Noel said gravely, knowing
that the night was eternity.

The dying woman signed with her hand, indicating once again that
they should leave her. She wished to hide her death as if it were some-
thing shameful, as she had concealed physical functions all her life.

Jean-Noel and Marie-Ange obeyed and went to the door.

They did not look round. The last sight she had of them was of their
backs, Marie-Ange's beautiful bare shoulders, Jean-NoeTs fair and
slender neck. They were going to meet their future. She did not wait
for the door to close, that door which had known her comings and
goings through so many years. She lowered her eyelids, determined to
look on no other face in this world, until the great terror should have
come to an end.
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In the ground-floor drawing-room the players in the "grand tourna-
ment" were waiting. They were like three old animals lost in a forest
of chairs. They had not had their bridge that day. They stayed there,
looking on themselves as members of the family, and making vague
excuses for their presence. "If poor Juliette asks to see us ... If there is
anything we can do ..." And every twenty minutes the retired lawyer*
discreetly left the room.                                                               "**

Isabelle Meignerais, Madame de La Monnerie's niece, did not know
how to get rid of them. Short and too thick-set, her hair streaked with
silver at the temples, she walked up and down the room with an anxious
expression, ceaselessly putting on and taking off her glasses. From time
to time she offered the old people orangeade.

"Aunt Isabelle," as Jean-Noel and Marie-Ange called her, had
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